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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XIL—THE JEW OLD-CLOTHES MAN. 


Reaper, thou must have seen such a one as our 
artist has here shadowed forth. We are half inclined 
to think that the Jew in our picture was the one whom 
Coleridge tells us about. One morning he was 
grievously annoyed by the incessant, reiterated croak- 
ings of an old Jew clothesman, who passed and 
repassed his window, with his murmuring song of 
“O clo-o, O clo-o!” Stepping out, the philosophic 
poet beckoned the nuisance towards him. “ Now, 
tell me,” said he, “ why you cannot say ‘ old clothes,’ 
plainly and distinctly, instead of croaking in the inco- 
herent way you do?” “Sir,” replied the Jew, 
speaking in a clear, distinct tone, “T can say ‘old 
clothes’ as well as you can; but if you had, like me, 


to repeat the words fifty times in an hour, you would | 


be glad, like me, to say ‘ O clo /’” The Jew was 
right. 

Though there are a considerable number of Jews 
in our vast metropolis who are not only “princes in 
Israel,” but mightiest among Christians, since gold 
has come to take precedence of steel, still the great 
bulk of those who wander along our highways and 
by-ways are but as the scavengers of our social life. 
A Rothschild may be the Jachin, and a Montefiore 
the Boaz of the world’s exchange, the great pillars of 
that monied confederacy which sways the powers of 
our modern civilization. And amongst these men, 
not a few are to be found, whose characters are in all 
respects worthy; men of steady devotion, generous 
impulses, and cultivated minds. But such is not the 
“badge of all the tribe.” As certain carrion birds, 
in tropical climes, perform an impertant function in 
the economy of nature, so do thousands of our Lon- 
don Jews perform an important function in the 
economy of our commerce. “ Wherever the carcase 
is” of profit, there are they to be found gathered 
together ; and like certain animals, they pick up a 
living where others would perish. Nothing is too 
mean or too worthless for their consideration; nothing 
too trivial for their attention. Foote, when he landed 
in Ireland, is said to have exclaimed, “I have found 
it!” He had been long puzzled about what. the 
English did with their cast-off clothes, but now he 
perceived that they exported them to Ireland! He 
might have spared the witty sneer. London itself 
might have solved the mystery for him; and if he 
had been curious in “ tracery,” he might have traced 
an old hat from a lord’s head to a porter’s, an old 
coat from a fop’s back to a pauper’s. In Foote’s 
time, old clothesmen were a more important genera- 
tion than they are now; Monmouth-street and Rag- 
fair were great notabilities of London. When gen- 
tlemen wore huge wigs, gold and silver-laced suits, 
blue or scarlet silk stockings, lace ueckcloths, curled 
perukes, three-cornered hats, with the never-failing 





sword dangling at their heels, a broken-down dandy 
found it hard work to re-edify his external man ; and 
many a poor pretending coxcomb, trying to ape his 
superiors, was fain to sneak to Monmouth-street to 
get himself renewed in that celebrated retreat, which 
was a refuge for the decayed, but not for the desti- 
tute. Even at a more recent period, when cloth 
became the general material for the coat, and velvet, 
silk, satin, and embroidery, were reserved for court 
dresses, the dearness of cloth made Rag-fair a very 
general convenience to people of limited means. 

We are apt to fancy that we can, more or less, 
enter into the feelings of every class of our London 
population, except a Jew’s, especially a Jewish old 
clothesman. We can grin with the dustman, laugh 
with the coalheaver, smile with the milkman, and 
sympathise with the porter—but a Jew! That eye 
forbids all sympathy with him—the atmosphere that 
surrounds him isanon-conductor. You may sell him 
a skirtless coat, a legless pair of unmentionables, a 
napless hat, or boots out at the toes ; but though you 
deal with the Jew, you can never comprehend him. 
We would not venture to affirm that the Jew is 
fathomless, but he is not to be fathomed by us. His 
mind is a deep—deeper than a Londoner can sound. 
John the footman wishes to dispose of some of mas- 
ter’s old “toggery,” and when he summons the Jew, 
he also summons up all his craft and cunning. But 
the Jew knows John far better than John knows 
himself; and so Betty the housemaid comes to his 
assistance. Betty is a capital hand at a bargain, and 
can save a sixpence where her fellow-servant spends 
a shilling ; but Betty is a fool to the Jew. You may 
refuse his offer, and allow him to go away ; and you 
may watch him all the while lingering about the street, 
and exchanging “ never a word” with a soul; and yet, 
by some animal magnetism, he has communicated to 
half a dozen of his tribe: they all know what he has 
offered, and the quantity and quality of the old clothes 
for which his offer has been refused. One after ano- 
ther strolls past the door, as if by mere accident ; yet 
each keen eye is all the while on the look-out, and if 
you move, not so much your finger as your finger- 
nail, the Jew is with you. Think not, however, to 
mend your position ; ten to one, after trying ten Jews 
in succession, you are obliged to sell the stock of old 
clothes at twenty per cent. below the first offer. 

Though every morning in every street you will find 
old clothesmen plying their vocation, and though 
their remarkable physiognomies are as familiar to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis as London itself, yet we 
are all profoundly ignorant of the Jews. They are in 
London, but they are not of it. Their trade is also 
as great a mystery as themselves. We know that 
they buy our old clothes, and sell them again ; and 
we know that they inhabit certain districts of London, 
in preference to others: but that is all we do know. 

Holywell Street is a narrow lane, like a slice taken 
off the Strand. The old clothesmen, who are its chief 
occupants, are really a respectable-looking generation, 
compared with the residents in the same line who 
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occupy Field-lane and Rag-fair. But they are also a 
troublesome generation, and have a keen eye to recom- 
mend their wares to gentlemen whose clothes have 
seen service. Sir Walter Scott thought it a high 
compliment to his appearance that they did not attack 
him in his passage through their domains. 

Rag-fair, in the Minories, not far from the Tower, 
is a collection of old clothes’ shops, on each side of a 
dirty, narrow street, with tables and baskets set up on 
the edge of the pavement, where every thing second 
or third hand is sold—old coats, old shirts, old hand- 
kerchiefs, and old hats; old shoes that have been 
familiar with the cobbler’s hand; old Tuscan and 
Dunstable straw bonnets that have been bathed in 
brimstone smoke again and again; old silk hats with 
the nap stripped off, and their glossy black turned 
into a “ whity-brown.” But though wearing apparel 
is the staple article of commerce, there is but little 
objection, in this mart, to deal in anything by which a 
penny may be made—crockery of all kinds, pots 
and pans, a second-hand dinner dish, or an old pair 
of bellows. Not a rag is lost with the Rag-fair mer- 
chants—scarcely an old rusty nail suffered to go 
astray. Walk up Rag-fair, and mark the keen- 
glancing eyes on the look-out for a customer, and 
how instinctively they detect him! If you wish to 
have nothing to say to the “ merchants,” show no 
halting irresolution, or one, with gentle coaxing vio- 
lence, may clap you up in his den, and it will go hard 
if you escape without buying something. Yet keen 
“‘ Whitechapel sharps” though they are, they will not 
insult you, if you show the slightest determination not 
to be insulted; you can even make a bargain, if you 
wish, and know how. Rag-fair was formerly the 
“ Stock Exchange” of the gatherers of second-hand 
goods; there were regular exchange hours, and 
“business” was done quite in a business way. That 
numerous body, who traverse lanes, alleys, streets, 
and suburban districts, of whom our picture is a type, 
carry a large portion of their collections to Rag-fair. 





SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public Characters,” ge. 





No. 1V.—THE REV. WILLIAM JAY. 


Tue fact of a minister of the gospel, known and 
loved throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
having recently preached his fiftieth anniversary 
sermon in the same chapel, may well justify the 
insertion of that minister’s name in this department 
of our Journal. On the 31st of January last, the 
Rey. William Jay, of Bath, took occasion to improve, 
by an appropriate sermon, his fiftieth anniversary as 
pastor of the church and congregation meeting in 
Argyle-street chapel. The occasion must have been 


one of unusual interest and solemnity to the venerable 
minister, as is indeed visible from the discourse, since 
published, which he then delivered. After glancing 
at some of the more prominent: points in his address, I 








shall give a brief description of his personal appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Jay began preaching at the very early age of 
sixteen. The only other instance with which I am 
acquainted of any minister of the gospel having under- 
taken the duties of a preacher at so early a period of 
life, is that of Dr. Collyer. That rev. gentleman once 
mentioned to me that he repeatedly preached to large 
congregations when only in his fifteenth year. 

“T began,” says Mr. ‘Jay, “ preaching ‘before I was 
sixteen, ‘and had preached nearly one thousand ser- 
mons before I was of age. Now, I do not boast of 
this; yea, I should rather reflect upon it, had it been 
the result of my own forwardness. But I was under 
a tutor, whose authority I was bound not to dispute, 
but to obey. Our academy was at Marlborough ; 
and the state of the villages all around was truly 
deplorable. Our tutor, the Rev. Cornelius Winter, 
(concerning whom the late Bishop Jebb, in one of his 
letters, exclaims, ‘O, what a celestial creature was 
this Cornelius Winter !’) compassionating those who 
were perishing for lack of knowledge, sent his stu- 
dents to address them very early, and when they 
would have been unqualified for larger and more 
regular congregations. But the poor rude rustics 
required little depth or accuracy; they only wanted to 
kifow the ‘ faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners !’ 

“In some of those villages I have preached down 
many a live-long Sabbath, in the homely cottage, on 
the green before the door, or in some open place in 
the road, or in a field hard by. How often have I 
wished to revisit all these hamlets! But, alas! how 
few should I now find alive, and who would be able 
to remember, what he was then always called, ‘the boy 
preacher ?”” 

The circumstances under which Mr. Jay was led to 
settle at Bath are thus detailed :—“ Upon leaving 
the academy I felt myself to be too young to under- 
take the pastoral office, I therefore chose an obscure 
village, where I had preached frequently while a 
student, to enjoy retreat, and to pursue my improve- 
ment. Income I looked not after, provided my per- 
sonal wants were supplied. My fixed salary, there- 
fore, was £35 a-year, and my board in a private 
family. , But being then known, and not unpopular, I 
was frequently drawn forth to supply the neighbouring 
churches; and being ill-supplied with books, the design 
of my retirement was very imperfectly answered. 

“T then met with Lady Maxwell, who engaged me 
to officiate in her chapel at the Hotwells. There I 
was for nearly a year, not without proofs of acceptance 
and usefulness, as the place was filled and crowded. 
I was, therefore, pressed by her ladyship to take the 
oversight of the congregation. At the same time, 
having preached in Bath before and during the illness 
of my predecessor here (who with his dying breath 
recommended me to succeed him), I received an invi- 
tation also to settle in Argyle chapel. For a time I 





was perplexed ; but while deliberating on these two 
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proposals, some circumstances arose which imme- 
diately determined my movement towards this city. 
The step was to me an event of unspeakable im- 
portance; but it was instantly followed by a convic- 
tion that I was where I ought to be; and this convic- 
tion never for a moment wavered. Disregarding, 
therefore, all subsequent offers to change my situation 
(and some of them, compared with my salary, were 
very lucrative), I resolved to continue in a connexion 
which has proved a peculiarly happy one ; but which 
has, as you here see, witnessed the lapse of the larger 
and better part of my life. It is worthy of remark, 
that the first text I ever preached from among those 
who were to become my ‘hope,’ and ‘ joy,’ and ‘ crown 
of rejoicing,’ was, ‘ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.’ ” 

The character of Mr. Jay's preaching in the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of his ministry, for his ministry 
must now, in the course of things, be regarded as 
having at least entered the latter division, is described 
in the sermon in question. It may be well to quote 
the passage as pregnant with important admonition to 
those young men who may have entered, or are about 
to enter, the ministerial office. 

“ Without,” says he, “ entering into the minuteness 
of any human system of divinity (which I would not 
do for any people under heaven), I engaged to preach 
Mr. Hervey’s three R.’s, as they have been called— 


Ruin, Redemption, and Regeneration: ruin by Adam, 
redemption by Christ, and regeneration by the Spirit. 
From these principles—and these are principles—I 


have never seen cause yet to swerve. And though, 
in this long course of things, there have been many 
‘Lo, here’s,’ and ‘ Lo, there’s,’ I have been too much 
bent on the good old way to be attracted by them. 
If, in any minor things, I have ever differed from my 
brethren, and have had faith, I have had it to myself 
before God; or I have said, ‘Let every one be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.’ 

“ With regard to abstruse speculations, to which I 

was naturally much inclined, I was, after no incon- 
siderable reading and inquiry, constrained to draw off 
my attention; having a full conviction that, if these 
things were not so useless as not to merit regard, they 
were too high to be reached, or too deep to be 
fathomed ; and therefore of such subjects I have 
long been very contentedly ignorant. We shall know, 
in a few moments after we enter the world of light, 
much more than we could acquire here by the labo- 
rious study of many years; while the precious time 
and attention saved from impertinences can be ren- 
dered profitable to life and godliness. I have valued 
nothing in teaching since I have been here, but what 
had, at least in my own conviction, a practical bearing 
on the conscience and conduct; fully persuaded that, 
‘as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also.’” 
# To the great differences between the circumstances 
under which he entered his ministry in Bath, and 
those under which he delivered his fiftieth anniversary 
sermon, Mr. Jay thus feelingly alludes:— __ 





“ Now,” he says, “I seem to be taking a farewell 
of the fifty years which I have passed within these 
happy walls! What a difference between the day of 
which I am reminded, and this day! Then I was 
rapidly entering life; I am now gradually withdrawing 
from it. Then I was commencing my voyage across 
an untried ocean; now, with the glass in my hand, I 
am looking for the fair havens. Then I was a mere 
youth ; now, surrounded with children and grand- 
children. What was then anxiety is now repose ; 
what was then hope is now accomplishment; what 
was then prayer is now praise.” 

How affecting to the mind of such a man as the 
rev. gentleman, must be the retrospect of half a cen- 
tury of ministerial labours in the same pulpit! What 
changes by deaths, removals, and otherwise, must have 
taken place in his congregation during that long 
period! Of all those who composed “the great con- 
gregation” when he was ordained the pastor of the 
church, only one remained to hear his sermon on this 
occasion ! 

The interesting occasion of Mr. Jay’s fiftieth anni- 
versary as the pastor of Argyle chapel, was marked 
by several handsome testimonials of respect, not only 
from his own congregation, but from his admirers in 
all parts of the country. 

Mr. Jay is a solid rather than a shining preacher. 
His matter is usually solemn and searching. He 
utters truths which strike the mind, and leave a lasting 
impression. He dislikes rounded periods; his sen- 
tences are short, and his words few and simple. His 
manner and appearance are in happy keeping with his 
matter. There is something impressive in the tones 
of his sonorous voice; and that impressiveness is 
deepened by his deliberate utterance. His action is 
subdued and becoming ; and there is something pecu- 
liarly venerable in the aspect of his countenance. 

There are few ministers whose,sermons have so 
frequently appeared in those weekly publications which 
are devoted to reports of discourses taken in short 
hand when in the course of delivery from the pulpit. 
This is the occasion of constant annoyance to him ; 
and at the conclusion of the funeral sermon, which he 
preached in Surrey chapel, on the death of the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, he complained of this with consider- 
able asperity of tone and manner. He is the author 
of several small volumes, all of which have an emi- 
nently practical tendency. His most popular work is 
his well-known “ Meditations,” which has run through 
nearly twenty editions. 

I have only seen Mr. Jay in the pulpit, and even 
then when some distance from him. I cannot, there- 
fore, speak so confidently as I could wish, as to his 
personal appearance. He seemed to me to be above 
the middle height, with more than the average breadth, 
especially about the shoulders. His face is large, and 
his features are marked. His hair is grey, and more 
abundant than is usually met with in persons who 
have exceeded their seventieth year. 
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SATISFACTION ; OR THE FATAL EFFECTS 
OF DUELLING. 


PART FIRST. 


“ Henry, dear Henry, how late you are! you promised 
to be here an hour ago,” exclaimed Henrietta Sandford, 
as she ran down the garden walk to meet her intended 
husband, a lieutenant in the army. “ What has detained 
you? Come, pray make haste, or we shall lose that 
splendid sunset from the top of St. Martha’s hill, which we 
have so often talked about, and which you promised to 
take me to see this evening.” 

“T have not forgotten my promise, my dear girl, nor do 
I think we shall be too late, if we walk a little faster than 
common,” replied Henry. “I am ready to accompany 
you, as soon as I have had a word or two with your 
brother. Is he within?” 

“ He is; you will find him in the drawing-room.” 

At the expiration of about ten minutes, which seemed 
almost an age to the impatient girl, Lieutenant Cowley 
again made his appearance, and they immediately pro- 
ceeded on their walk, where we shall for the present leave 
them. 

Our heroine, Henrietta Sandford, was the only daughter 
of a gentleman of independent, though by no means large 
property. She had, at the time our tale commences, just 
completed her eighteenth year; no pains had been spared 
in her education, and she had done credit to her teachers ; 
she played and sang beautifully, could speak several lan- 
guages, and was what is generally termed an accom- 
plished young lady. These, however, were not her only 
qualifications ; the kind-hearted girl was not a stranger to 
the wants of others. Many a blessing had followed her 
from the cottages of the poor in the vicinity of her father’s 
house, whom she had succoured in a time of need; 
many a heartfelt prayer had ascended for her to the 
skies, from’ some poor sufferer on a bed of sickness, to 
whom she had proved a “ ministering angel.” She was 
beautiful and amiable as well as virtuous. Her spirits, 
too, were remarkably good ; hitherto no trial had cast its 
shadows upon her path, and she looked forward to the 
future as to a day without a cloud. 

Henry Cowley was, as we before observed, a lieutenant 
in the army, and about three years the senior of Hen- 
rietta; he was a tall, well-looking young man, and every 
way worthy of her. To him was she attached with an 
ardour of affection seldom equalled; and for him, ina 
few more months, she was about to leave, perhaps for ever, 
the scenes of her childhood and the companions of her 
youth. Preparations were indeed already in progress for 
this event, and to all appearance nothing else was wanting 
to consummate her happiness. 

But how painfully verified, in the experience of Hen- 
rietta, was the language of Divine inspiration, “ Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.” Bright and unclouded as were the prospects 
of this light-hearted girl, they were doomed to be soon 


-withered and disappointed. 


** Yes, leaves the greenest will decay, 
And flowers the brightest fade away, 
When autumn’s winds are sweeping ; 
And be the household ne’er so fair, 
Sorrow or death will soon be there, 
And turn the scene to weeping.” 

It was on the morning of the ill-fated day with which 
our tale commences, that the unfortunate occurrence took 
place which was so soon to make Henrietta a mourner. 
Lieutenant Cowley was informed, a few moments before 
the hour of parade, that on the previous evening, an 
officer, who had the character of being a notorious liber- 





tine and professed duellist, had insinuated, at mess time, 
something which he considered derogatory to the character 
of Miss Sandford, and which was apparently disapproved 
of by all present. High spirited as Cowley was, he could 
not brook the indignity thus offered to one who was as 
dear to him as life itself, and in which his own honour 
likewise was so dearly concerned; he therefore, as soon as 
parade was over, wrote to the offender, demanding, if he 
was not destitute of every gentlemanly feeling, an instant 
retractation of the offensive remarks which he had under- 
stood he had made; informing him, that as they had been 
publicly promulgated, they must be publicly retracted. 
If he did not, he must submit to the consequences. This 
letter he placed in the hands of a friend to deliver, who 
in the course of an hour brought back the following 
answer :— 
“ —. Regiment, —— Barracks, June 18th, 18—. 

“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
and, in answer, permit me to say, that I feel rather sur- 
prised at the impertinence you manifest in calling upon 
me to retract any expressions which I may have used on 
the occasion alluded to. 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 

“ To Lieut. Cowley, “ Epwarp Lanpon: 
“ — Regiment.” 


Upon the receipt of this, Lieutenant Cowley unfortu- 
nately availed himself of the only door left open, according 
to the laws of honour, to procure satisfaction ; a challenge 
was promptly given, and as promptly accepted. 

We will now return to the spot where we have left our 
hero and heroine; the one harassed by a variety of painful 
reflections, which he was not altogether able to conceal; 
the other, gay and light-hearted, as she was ever wont to 
be. They had by this time arrived at the hill we have 
before mentioned, and were both silently admiring, from 
this elevated spot, one of the most beautiful and extensive 
views in this part of the country; the setting sun, with its 
rich tints of golden light, contributing largely to the 
grandeur of the scene. 

“ T love to walk alone,” exclaimed Henrietta, breaking 
the silence, which to one of her temperament was be- 
coming irksome, “ at the still hour of a summer’s even- 
ing; what a serene aspect does the landscape wear, and 
what a calm does it transfer to our own feelings! How I 
love to listen to ‘those evening bells,’ or to the restless 
bark of some watchful shepherd’s dog, or to the tinkling 
of the sheep in some neighbouring pasture. To me,” she 
resumed, after a short pause, and with a little hesitation, 
“there always appears a something,—a still small voice, 
shall I call it?—in the quiet of the hour, which tends to 
raise our thoughts from this selfish world, and to expand 
our better feelings. Mrs. Barbauld must have felt the 
same, I think, when she said, 

‘ I hear the voice of God among the trees.’ ” 

“ Yes,” replied Henry, looking with a smile, in which 
a tinge of sadness might be traced, at her whose faith was 
plighted tu him in sickness and in health ; “ with all our 
little differences of opinion, I think here our hearts beat 
in unison ; the charms of nature are certainly charms to 
me, and especially so this evening.” 

“ And why are the charms of nature so especially 
inviting to you this evening, Henry?” exclaimed our 
heroine, interrupting him. 

“ And what makes you so curious, Henrietta ?” 

‘“* Curious, do you say ? well, if I am, it is you who are 
to blame for having raised my curiosity without gratifying 
it; but still, Henry, if you have no very great objection, 
I wish you would answer my question.” 
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“ As to having any very great objection to do so, Hen- 
rietta, I can assure you that I have not; but as to being 
able to do so, is quite another thing. I really can give 
you no other reason, except that I am in rather a melan- 
choly mood this evening, and perhaps it may arise from 
that cause.” 

“ Of that I have no doubt,” she replied quickly; “ the 
beautiful and sublime, if suited to our taste, always seem 
to affect us most then: at least, I ought to say, that is my 
opinion. But what makes you melancholy?” 

** And must I answer that question too, Henrietta ?” 

“ Why, I don’t know; I suppose you must please your- 
self about that.” 

From the conversation which we have narrated, or from 
some other unaccountable cause, a damp seemed to be 
thrown over the spirits of both, which one at least could 
not account for. Henrietta had not failed to observe that 
Cowley (to use a common phrase) was not himself that 
evening: not but that he seemed to take as much plea- 
sure in her society as usual; on the contrary, he seemed 
to take more: he listened in his accustomed manner to 
her remarks, sometimes playful, sometimes serious, and, if 
any thing, took more interest in them—laughed when she 
laughed, pointed out to her what he considered objects of 
attraction, and seemed to do his best to render pleasant 
the evening’s excursion, which had been one of his own 
proposal. But for all this, there was an abstraction in his 
manner, which, to one that loved as she loved, was pain- 
fully apparent; she could not divest herself of the opinion 
that all was not right—that the heart of her lover was not 
as free from care as was her own. 

Yes, light indeed must that affliction sit upon the brow 
which can escape the searching eye of woman’s love. It 
is her lot to sustain the soul borne down with many diffi- 
culties, with many troubles; it is her God-like mission to 
minister to those who stand in need of one to comfort 
them. And tell me, ye who have felt her influence—tell 
me, ye broken-hearted ones, is she notso? Ah! how true 
is the language of the great Author of our existence— 
how exemplified do we see it in every-day experience, in 
every-day trials, and every-day comforts—“ It is not good 
for man to be alone.” 

“ Henry,” suddenly exclaimed our heroine, “ I have 
been thinking again what it is that can make you appear 
so.sad this evening, and I cannot divine the cause. Now 
I am sure it is not your custom to hide things from me, so 
if there be a cause, do pray inform me.” 

Cowley remained silent for some minutes, apparently 
hesitating as to the course which he should adopt. He 
could not fail to observe the interest which Henrietta took 
in his case, and it would have been difficult to tell whether 
the feelings which from this cause predominated in his 
bosom were pleasing or the contrary. He thus saw, more 
clearly than he ever did before, the strong hold which he 
had in her affections, and he thus felt, more deeply than 
he ever felt before, how deep-seated would be that pang 
which must lacerate her heart, if (as was by no means 
improbable) his days on earth were numbered. Once 
thought he, “ I'll tell her all;” but the idea was only 
momentary—no sooner cherished than abandoned. “y 
will not rack that bosom yet,” said he to himself, “ with 
tortures, which, if they do come, will come far too soon.” 

He was disturbed by the voice of Henrietta, who, during 
his reverie, was patiently, or rather impatiently, waiting for 
a reply. ‘ Well, Henry, and what is your determina- 
tion ?” 

“* Not to answer your question, Henrietta,—at least not 
at present; but ” 

“ Well, in doing so, I have no doubt you adopt the 
course which you consider best,” interrupted Henrietta 





“You love me, I trust, far too well, my dear Henry, in- 
tentionally to hurt my feelings.” 

“ T do, indeed,” he replied with emphasis. “I will not 
attempt to deny that something has this day occurred 
which has exceedingly annoyed and troubled me. This 
your love for me (shall I call it) has enabled you to per- 
ceive; and you naturally inquire the cause. But believe 
me, my dear girl, that I could never forgive myself if I 
were at present to gratify your praiseworthy curiosity, 
though I promise I will in the course of a day or two, 
when, I am sure, you will approve of my determination. 
Added to this, I am sorry to say that I shall be unable to 
give you my company this evening, as I promised; for I 
expect to be engaged in business elsewhere. I should 
have informed you of this before, but as I knew it would 
disappoint you, I considered it better, both for you and for me, 
to wait till we had arrived at the termination of our walk.” 

Henrietta replied not; a tear trickled down her cheek 
as they proceeded up the garden-walk which led to her 
father’s house, where it was necessary for Cowley to leave. 
He stretched out his hand to the lovely girl, and affec- 
tionately embraced her with a warmth of feeling more than 
ordinary; and when his parting word, ‘* God bless you,” 
fell upon her ears, it was evident that she struggled to 
retain her composure. But when he had really gone, and 
she felt that she was indeed alone, her feelings quite gave 
way, and she hastened to relieve her burdened spirit in 
the solitude of her own apartment. 





THE FEATHERED CREATION. 


WE conclude our notice of the pleasing little volume 
under this title, which we last week introduced to the 
notice of our juvenile readers. The annexed engraving 
is that of a bird called the Wariangle. 


We know not how it happens, but so it is, that the author 
of the little volume omits to describe this bird. It will be 
seen however from the engraving, that it is a bird of prey, 
as the unfortunate feathered creature in its bill and talons 
knows to its cost. 

Our next engraving, “ Ravens in the Hebrides,” needs 
no descriptive remarks from us. ‘The author’s letter-press 
is ample in its details. 

“A herd of grampuses having made their appearance 
off the island of Pablay, in the sound of Harris, in the 
summer of 1818, the natives surrounded it in boats, and 
drove it ashore. Some of the animals were about thirty 
feet in length, {others not more than twelve. Forthwith 
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blubber ; an operation which lasted but a few days. In 
the mean time, two or three ravens were seen on the neigh- 
bouring rocks croaking dolefully’ The people then 
brought out all the pots they could muster, for the pur- 
pose of boiling the blubber. ‘The island sent forth an 


odour which extended for miles around. Ravens came. 


daily, in pairs, and at length in small flocks. The gram- 
puses, now abandoned by their murderers, were attacked 
by the ravens, which, after gorging themselves most glo- 
riously from dawn till twilight, retired in the evening to 
a rock in the vicinity, where they dozed away the short 
hours of the summer’s night, seeing in the visions of sleep 
the noble carcases of whales moored upon the island- 
beaches of the stormy Hebrides. 

There were about seventy grampuses in all, and for 
each grampus there might be, for the first week, five 
ravens, the next week, ten, and at length, fifty; so that 
the ominous army amounted at !ength to upwards of three 
thousand beaked warriors, headed by an enormous white 
field-marshal, under whom were various speckled generals. 
Spotted ravens, in fact, are sometimes seen in the Hebrides 
on ordinary occasions, but one totally white had never 
before presented itself to the astonished natives. The 
carcases were wasting but slowly; and so long as the 
ravens had plenty of food, nobody thought much about 
them. At length the flesh and entrails disappeared, and 
nothing remained but the bare bones. The skeletons lay 
on the shore like the hulls of the Spanish armada—keel 
and timbers—the planks torn off by the natives. Every 
body thought the ravens would now withdraw, but no 
diminution appeared in their numbers. Week after week 
the old marshal and his subalterns led the corbies to the 
bloody beach. A council of war was held, but no one 
could suggest a remedy. Some shots were indeed fired, 
and a few ravens hung in irons on the height; but the 
rest merely croaked as they saw their companions swing- 
ing in the gale. Atleagth a man named Finlay Morrison 
hatched a plot which produced a goodly gosling. Finlay 
had often been in St. Kilda, where he saw the gannets 
slain in the following manner :—The bird-cateher (gene- 
rally at night) slips down a long rope, fastened above by 
a peg, until he gets upon a shelf where the gannets have 
roosted. He approaches cautiously, seizes the first be- 
tween his knees, to prevent it from flapping its wings, and 
thereby frightening the rest; dislocates its neck by a sud- 
den jerk, and leaves it there stark dead. In this manner 
he kills several scores each night. Finlay crawled cau- 
tiously up the rock to which the ravens retired at night, 
laid hold of an old rascal and killed him, and another, 
and another, until he had slaughtered more than a score. 

This was repeated several nights in succession, still no 
more diminution was perceptible in the army; and the 
islanders were apprehensive of a famine, for the ravens 
had attacked their barley. Finlay, one night as he sat by 
the fire, scratched his head right over the organ of inven- 
tion, (as those wise men the phrenologists would say,) 
which being thereby electrified, out came a spark, which 
passing through the other organs, produced a scheme, 
and a funny one too, as will presently be seen. He rose 
up, dark as it was, and took with him two of his com- 
panions. They walked to the rocks, clambered up as 
usual to the ravens’ roosts, laid hold of half a dozen birds, 
— them completely, leaving only the wing and tail 

eathers, and let them loose. By this time it was dawn, 
The plucked ravens screamed violently: the whole flock 
screamed and fled: nothing was heard on the island but 
one desperate and incessant scream. The natives, terri- 
fied, got out of bed and came abroad to see what was the 
matter. The denuded ravens naturally sought their com- 





all hands were out, busily employed in stripping off the | 


panions, but they had no compassion onthem. They fled 
from them in all directions, terrified at the unnatural and 
never-before-seen spectacle. One night only did the ravens 
remain on the island. Some herdsmen saw them at sun- 
rise wing their flight in a body northward, over the Atlantic, 
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leaving behind them their luckless companions, which, 
naked and persecuted, soon perished. By this means was 
the island of Pablay rid of a pest, which reduced to severe 
distress, by destroying their scanty crop, an already wretched 
population, the greater part of whom have since taken 
refuge in the wilds of Canada.” . 

Our third and last engraving from Mr. St. John’s “ Book 
of Birds,” is illustrative of the fable of the Egyptian‘rail 
extracting the bone from the lion’s throat. 


The letter-press accompanying this engraving is’scanty. 
“A lion having swallowed a great bone, it unluckily 
stuck in his throat, upon which he offered a great reward 
to any bird who would extract it from his neck. The 
Egyptian rail, or as some say a woodcock, long-necked 
and courageous, thrust his head down into the lion’s 
threat, and extracted the bone; having done which he 
said, ‘ Now, O potent and just lion, give unto me my 
reward,’ 

“But the monarch of the woods angrily replied, ‘ Begone, 
foolish bird, and think yourself very happy that I have 
suffered you to put in and take out your head _in safety, 
Very similar to this is the fable of sop.” 
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HOME SKETCHES 
AND FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS.* 


Vivipty recollecting the gratification with which we 
read Lady Chatterton’s “Rambles in the South of Ire- 
land,” we took up these handsome looking volumes in the 
full assurance that in them we should find an equally ample 
source of gratification. To say that we have not been 
disappointed, is saying something; it is not however 
saying enough; for large as were our expectations of a 
mental repast, they have been far exceeded. A more 
varied or pleasing work we have indeed rarely met with ; 
it is full to overflowing of delightful reading. Long were 
we wedded to the hypothesis, that to produce a really 
varied work, it was necessary to employ a number of 
pens. Lady Chatterton’s “Home Sketches and Foreign 
Recollections,” lays the axe at the root of this hypothesis. 
Had all the writers—and their name is legion—that ever 
enlisted in the service of the proprietors of the “ Annuals,” 
(a class of publications to whose success variety has always 
been deemed essential,) been contributors to the volumes 
before us, they could not have produced a work more diver- 
sified in its contents, though differing in character, than 
that which Lady Chatterton has here produced by her 
own unaided pen. Descriptions of rural scenery, criticisms 
on the fine arts, historical reminiscences, interesting adven- 
tures, observations on musical matters, literary disqui- 
sitions, beautifully told tales, sketches of human nature 
in the infinitely varied phases it assumes, domestic scenes, 
the habits and manners of various countries, philusophical 
thoughts, moral reflections,—these are among the singularly 
varied contents of the work. Nor does Lady Chatterton ever, 
noteven byaccident, degenerate intodulness. Sheis always 
lively, always agreeable, even when writing on trifles; the 
greatest proof of literary talent which can be given. Nor is 
the spirit which pervades her volumes less worthy of our 
admiration. Lady Chatterton is one of those who cor- 
dially sympathize with all that is lovely and of good 
report in the spiritual world, and who delight in keeping 
their eye fixed on the sunny side of the physical aspects 
of society. We discern in every page the impress of an 
amiable mind as well as of a highly cultivated intellect. 
What is more and better still, we discern in many portions 
of the work, a spirit chastened and sanctified by a firm 
faith in the religion of Jesus. We congratulate Lady 
Chatterton herself, as well as her readers, the more cordially 
on this, because it is unhappily so rare in the literature of 
the day. Nothing could be more accurate in sentiment, 
or more beautifully expressed, than the following passage. 
There is more sound divinity in it than is to be met with 
in thousands of the. sermons which are weekly delivered 
from our pulpits. 


“ Many people rail against the following sentiment, which 
is so beautifully expressed by Wordsworth: I am, however, 
inclined to think there is much truth in it:— 


10 oe vais. py te ie GR, 
Which is the world of all of us, and where 
We find our happiness, or not at all.’ 


Because the sure and certain hope of future bliss ought to 
brighten our darkest days here. We should be able by true 
religion to find happiness in ourselves, when circumstances 
and outward events are most adverse. Many people say 
this is impossible ; but it requires only a little consideration 
to see that it is quite possible. 

Most of us ardently desire something—we imagine, that if 





* Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections. By Lady 
Chatterton. Author of “Rambles in the South of Ireland,” 
In 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
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such and such things were to occur, or that we could succeed 
in some favourite enterprise, we should be perfectly happy. 
Now if we were quite sure, that at the end of a few days or 
months, or even years, our dearest wishes would be inevitably 
fulfilled, would not our present discomfort or misery be for- 
gotten ? and should we not live in joyful anticipation of the 
certain future? If we had real faith in the promises of God, 
we should feel such a certain hope of future joy—of a happi- 
ness far more perfect than any this world can afford—that 
our whole existence would be brightened by it. If, in short, 
we were true Christians, our present sufferings, which cannot 
endure very long, would cease to occasion the misery they do. 

When all other pleasures fail, much enjoyment may be 
found in a daily and hourly effort to improve our dispositions. 
The actual pleasure which may be derived from this occupa- 
tion, should by no means be despised. When we are in the 
humour to do this, we hail the rubs and difficulties and annoy- 
ances of our path with delight, as opportunities to exercise 
our faith and charity; in the same manner that an artist 
would rejoice in the sight of rugged mountains, deep shadows, 
or fine effects of storm, which would afford good subjects for 
a picture. Weare often miserable for want of some object 
in life—some end which would engross all our faculties, and 
towards which all our energies might be directed. Let that 
end be to become good, to use every trial and disappointment 
as a means to prepare for the beautiful hereafter, and the 
blessed companionship of the great Redeemer.” 


No one, we trust, can for a moment mistake the import 
of the quotation from Wordsworth. He is not only a be- 
liever in the immortality of the soul, and ina state of 
future rewards and punishments, but he is a Christian in 
the higher and holier sense of the term. His meaning, 
consequently, is, not that there will be no happiness here- 
after; but that as religion alone can prepare for a blessed 
futurity, so the very preparation for felicity in another 
sphere, is but another expression for present bliss. Hence 
those who, in the language of Wordsworth, find no hap- 
piness in this world, must be presumed, even in the judg- 
ment of charity, to lack that religion which is the earnest 
and commencement of perfect felicity in the world to 
come. In other words, neither Wordsworth nor Lady 
Chatterton intends to convey the idea, that happiness is to 
be derived from the world, but that it is derivable from re- 
ligious sources while in the world. 

Postponing our more lively and amusing extracts from 
Lady Chatterton’s work for a week or two, let tis transfer 
to our pages a few of her detached reflections. We 
are struck with the philosephy and knowledge of the 
human heart which these in many instances display. Are 
not the following short paragraphs so many 


MORAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL GEMS. 

Mistrust happiness which proceeds from mere prosperity, 
or success in undertakings. That mind which depends on 
outward circumstances for enjoyment, is in as unhealthy a 
state as a body which requires the stimulant of wine, or the 
soothing effect of opium. The delight arising from prosperity 
is intoxication ; and, oh! how different from it is the “ peace 
of God,” which is the only source of true happiness. 


When grief is so intense as to make us fly from the place 
which recals the memory of a departed friend, there is gene- 
rally mingled with it a feeling of remorse. 


Persons possessed of much talent or character, are actuated 
through life by one powerful motive, on which all their minor 
actions and pursuits depend; yet they are often unconscious 
of this dependence. I believe it is possible to go through a 
great portion, or perhaps the entire of our lives, without being 
aware of the great main-spring of our actions. 


One reason of the great difficulty we find in acquiring a 
knowledge of ourselves is, that as soon as we become really 
acquainted with any of our long hidden qualities, we insen- 
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sibly change. For instance, the very circumstance of know- 
ing we are self-conceited, makes us become less so; yet we 
still go on thinking we are so, till at last we find, to our infi- 
nite astonishment, that in some instances we are not. How 
often, on the other hand, do envy, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness lurk in our hearts, when we think they are full of love 
and goodness! 





Apparent inconsistencies in character are often caused by 
an overstrained effort to remedy defects in the disposition. 
Thus some people who feel they are naturally extravagant, 
occasionally fall into the opposite extreme, and become stingy ; 
while those who have violent tempers and anxious dispositions, 
and are aware of these defects, from the same cause become 
apparently cold and indifferent. 





Unstable characters belong to those who have a low opinion 
of their own minds. They are apt to imagine that every one 
is better than themselves, and therefore easily yield to the 
opinion of those who have influence with them at the moment. 





We suffer in proportion as we feel, and we meet with less 
sympathy if we feel deeply. Many people say to their friends, 
with a sort of supercilious smile, ‘Surely you have no cause 
for sorrow—you have indeed lost parents and friends; but 
that must happen to every one.’ So it may; but then it does 
not follow that all hearts are interwoven iu the same degree 
with those of their lost relations and friends. 





When we candidly wish to ascertain if selfishness or vanity 
enter into the motives which induce us to do good, we should 
ask ourselves whether it would afford us equal pleasure to see 
that same good done by another person. 





We live and learn; but we do not liveand remember. We 
make but little practical use of the reasonings either of others 
or ourselves. Our minds vary, but seldom radically improve. 
Our unwillingness to be warned by the experience of others 
is not surprising: but that we should forget or be blind to 
our Own experience, is most strange. Yet we see this, and 
feel it, every day. 

Little every-day trials have a more irritating effect on the 
temper than great misfortunes, because we do not think it 
necessary to exert so much energy to bearthem. This is one 
reason why men are generally better or more even-tempered 
than women. They are not so much subjected to the hacking 
though apparently unimportant trials of daily life. 


We leave these reflections and aphorisms to speak for 
themselves. In our next notice of Lady Chatterton’s 
work, we shall give some of its lighter and more amusing 
contents. At present we conclude with the following 
observations on 

ENGLISH FORMALITY. 


“Tt was so cold that we were glad to get home to the com- 
forts of the stove. I like those hard, dismal-looking things 
better every day. But they would never do in our beloved 
land of fireside enjoyment. The English have not by nature 
sufficient sociability in their dispositions to do without a visible 
fire. A cheerful blaze is necessary to thaw their innate shy- 
ness and reserve, and to form a central point of union. They 
have nothing of the dolce far niente in their composition. 
They cannot converse comfortably with their hands unem- 
ployed. Some excuse must be found for idleness; some reason 
for being in one part of the room in preference to another. 
The slightest appearance of formality terrifies them beyond 
measure, because it reminds them of their own defects. The 
same principle which makes a burnt child dread the fire, 
causes them to cling to itas an antidote. All manner of con- 
trivances are employed to break the bugbear form. In 
summer, ottomans, albums, and windows, supply in some 
measure the loss of the darling fire, and enable English men 
and women to try and talk to each other. 

At first sight, society abroad often appears formal to English 
tastes, because the houses are not crammed as full as they 








can hold, and people do not sit in all parts of the room. But 
foreigners do not feel under any particular restraint because 
they are sitting in a circle. They all talk away to each other 
with the greatest ease, and never feel the slightest scruple in 
traversing the empty space if they wish to converse with any 
one on the other side. The Euglish are well aware of their 
own innate formality of disposition, and therefore seek, by 
outward arrangements, to remedy the defect. But all this 
will not do ; unless they feel at ease, they will never be able 
to impart that feeling to others. 

But to return to the stoves. Another reason why they 
would never succeed in England, is that John Bull is wonder- 
fully fond of seeing as wellas feeling. He would never fancy 
himself warm unless he saw exactly how the heat was pro- 
duced. He would fancy he was cheated in some way, or that 
a fire that was hid in that manner must be unwholesome. 
Fortunately, the great prejudice against concealed warmth 
is partly wearing off; but still many people fuucy themselves 
ill in a house which is warmed by hot water or air. To my 
mind, concealed warmth is always connected with refinement. 
The ancient Romans had flues beneath and above their rooms. 
Surely a wide chimney, though it is a dear venerable old 
thing, and though, when adorned by old carvings, it produces 
a thousand delightful ideas of feudal grandeur, is still but a 
remnant of barbarism.” 








SUPERSTITIONS OF WESTMORELAND 
AND THE “NORTH COUNTRIE.”* 


“We have it from Shakspeare that ‘ there is a soul of good- 
ness in things evil;’ and most assuredly a superstitious belief, 
sometimes works beneficially, as for instance in the following 
curious circumstance, which was related to me by a country 
clei&yman, as occurring within his own experience. It hap- 
pened that the mistress of the house at Ambleside, where he 
was boarded and went to school, was seized with a dangerous 
illness and confined to her bed. During the time she lay sick, 
a five-guinea bank note was missing from a drawer in her bed- 
room. There was no doubt but it was stolen; and suspicion 
at length fastened on a woman, a neighbour who was in the 
habit of coming to see the sick person. It was not thought 
proper, however, to tax her with the theft, nor to procure a 
search warrant, nor to adopt any method likely to hurt her 
feelings, and which might be insutlicient after all to prove the 
theft, or to effect what they much rather desired, the restora- 
tion of the stolen property. So it was given out with all due 
importance, that the master of the house intended to apply to 
the wiseman. When the suspected woman heard this, it was 
noticed that she showed a good deal of uneasiness, asking when 
he intended to set out, and expressing her wonder whether 
the wizard knew any thing about such matters. It may 
readily be supposed that great confidence in his deep-searching 
wisdom was avowed. When the important morning arrived 
that the wiseman was to be consulted, the man got up early 
and set off before it was light; but instead of wending his way 
to Beathwaite Green, the far-famed seat of the oracle, he 
turned down the lane to Skalwith, where he remained all day 
with some relations, returning at nightfall. Now, although he 
did not consult the wiseman, yet the mere report of being 
gone on that awful business, was sufficient to bring back the 
money. Whenthe woman came as usual to visit the sick, she 
was left alone in the room. On examining the drawer after 
she was departed, it was discovered that the bank note had 
found its way back into the drawer from which it had taken 
this mysterious journey. Such was the beneficial effect of 
the fear of the wiseman! 

“ It is well known that, in ancient times, charms and incan- 
tations were much employed as a means to cure diseases. 
There are certainly relics of this superstition remaining in 
Westmoreland. Perhaps some of my hearers may have heard 
of persons who profess to cure burns and scalds, by repeating 
certain words, or using what is properly called a charm. A 
person in my neighbourhood, who fills rather a reputable sta- 





* Concluded from page 131. 
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tion in life, for he is a landlord and shopkeeper, & said to be 
master of this easy and expeditious mode of surgery. A few 
years ago, a child at a farm-house in Cartmel Fell, happened 
to fall into the fire and get seriously burnt. One of the women 
assembled on the distressing occasion proposed to send for the 
charmer ; it was objected that he would perhaps be unable to 
come. Oh, said another, that is of no consequence, for he can 
cure it equally well by repeating his charm at home, whether 
he see the child or not. Very likely he could, you will think, 
but not exactly according to the simple woman’s meaning. It 
is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state, that in this case his 
charm had unluckily lost its virtue, and the good folks were 
obliged to send for a regular common-place surgeon, before a 
cure of the poor child could be effected. 

“ There is a charm also used for taking away those trouble- 
some excrescences called warts, that one might think was not 
more likely to be efficacious than the one just mentioned. 
The affected party collects as many small stones as he has got 

warts, wraps them up neatly in a paper parcel, and goes to a 
place where four roads meet, and throws it over his shoulder ; 
when it is supposed the unlucky wight who finds the parcel 
has the said warts transferred forthwith to his own fingers. 

** T confess that, when a boy, I was so unprincipled, to say 
nothing of the folly, as to make use of this charm, and sure 
enough the offending warts took their departure! But why 
need we Westmoreland folks be ashamed of such a superstition 
as this, when the great Lord Bacon, tke prince of philo- 
sophers, relates that he was himself cured of warts by rubbing 
them with a piece of lard with the skin on, and then nailing 
it with the fat towards the sun, on the post of a chamber 
window facing the sun! 

“It will sometimes happen that the murrain, or other 
infectious disorders, will prevail among cattle, carrying off 
numbers, perhaps, from one stock. When such is the case, it 
will naturally be supposed that great alarm seizes upon the 
farmers. The following singular ceremony, certainly in a 
degree superstitious, is sometimes practised. It is called 
need fire. And as prevention is better than cure, it is 
thought to preserve the cattle from catching the infection. 
This fire is to be procured by friction from wood that has 
never been in any house; nor is the fire ever to enter a 
building,—that would destroy its efficacy. The fire is to be 
raised in the open air; and by means of damp straw and 
other materials of a like kind, a thick smoke is created; then 
the cattle to be preserved are driven through and through 
till they are well fumigated. As soon as this is done, a 
quick-footed messenger is dispatched forward with the sacred 
fire to the next farm. Here the same smoking takes place as 
before, and then it is sent forward again, and so on through 
the whole township, and probably through the entire county, 
and even through more counties than one; for I know it to be 
a fact, that the last time we had the need fire in Crosthwaite, 
about seven years ago, it travelled as far as Skirwith in Cum- 
berland, and probably much farther. : 

“ Since the above was written, the need fire has again 
made its appearance. There is at present a rumour of a most 
dreadful epidemic amoug cattle, which has shown itself in 
different places in this part of our county, to which it bas 
been coming slowly up from the north, where it prevailed to 
a great extent last summer. On Sunday afternoon, the 15th 
of last November, returningfrom Kendal by way of Brigsteer, 
when I reached the brow of the hill that overlooks that 
pleasant village, from whence there is a glorious prospect, I 
was somewhat surprised to see in Crosthwaite, two or three 
large masses of white smoke, ‘rising up like the smoke of a 
furnace.’ I thought it was lime burning from some kilns that 
are not usually occupied ; but when I reached Crosthwaite I 
found myself in the immediate neighbourhood of one of those 
smokes, which was rising very thickly just below the church 
tower. 1 inquired of a young woman standing in the road 
what was the meaning of all this smoke. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘ it 
is the need fire. Well, thought I, much as I have heard of 
it, I have never seen the need fire; I will not miss this oppor- 
tunity of having ocular evidence of all its mysteries. On 
reaching the spot, I found the fire burning in the narrow lane 
called Kirk-lane, without about twenty yards of the Kirk 












Tower, and about half-a-dozen cattle huddled together, and 

kept close to the fire and among the smoke by a number of 
men and boys standing on each side of them in that narrow 
lane’; sometimes they drove them through the fire; and such 
was the thickness of the smoke, that I could scarcely perceive 
the actors in this strange ceremony, men and cattle. ‘So,’ 
said I, ‘ you are giving them a smoke” ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
owner of the cows, ‘we wish to be like our neighbours.’ 
‘ But have you got the real need fire?’ ‘ Yes, we believe so; 
it came down Crook yesterday.’ Now, I had heard that it 
had been at Low Levens a few days before, so that this super- 
stitious fire was actually moving about in all directions, 
through the length and breadth of the land; nor do they 
appear to give it any rest even on Sundays. 

** Yet it seems to me far from certain that this smoking of 
cattle may not after all be of some efficacy in protecting from 
infection. That the nature of infection is very mysterious, is, 
I believe, confessed by the most learned and skilful physi- 
cians. I happen to know myself that letters coming from 
Smyrna, and other parts of the Levant subject to the plague, 
are fumigated; so that, perhaps, the need fire may not be 
quite so absurd as we are apt to think in the pride of our 
philosophy.” 

‘« In a late number of the Kendal newspaper, it is stated, 
that previous to the use of the means for producing the need 
fire in Killington, all the household fires in that township 
were extinguished. Now this circumstance, if it be a fact, is 
very curious, as being analogous to a custom among the 
Druids; for we learn from ‘Toland’s History of the Druids,’ 
that on the eve before the 1st of May, the Druids made pro- 
digious fires on cairns on the tops of hills, which being every 
one in sight of some other, could not but afford a glorious 
show over a whole nation. These fires were in honour of 
Beal or Bealan, by which name the Gauls and their colonies 
understood the sun, and therefore the Ist of May is, by the 
aboriginal Irish, called ‘ La Bealtaim, or Beltan, or the day 
of Belin’s fire.’ Two such fires as we have mentioned, were 
kindled hard by one another, on May eve, in every village of 
the nation, (as well throughout all Gaul, as in Britain, Ire- 
land, and the adjoining lesser islands,) between which fires 
the men and the beasts to be sacrificed were to pass. One of 
the fires was on the cairn, another on the ground. On the 
eve of the Ist day of November, there were also such fires 
kindled, accompanied, as they constantly were, with sacrifices 
and feasting. 

“ But to proceed with Toland :—‘ On the aforesaid eve, all 
the people of the country, out of a religious persuasion 
instilled into them by the Druids, entirely extinguished their 
fires. Then every master of a family was religiously obliged 
to take a portion of the consecrated fire home, and to kindle 
the fire anew in his house, which, for the ensuing year, was 
to be lucky and prosperous.’ 

‘« Is it not interesting to perceive, that this mode of raising 
the need fire in Killington is analogous to this Druidical 
custom? One might believe it a reminiscence of Druidism.” 





Mr. Pearson here read a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Nicholson (of the firm of Hudson and Nichol- 
son, in Kendal), on the subject of the need fire, wherein he 
gives his opinion as to the ancientness of the custom, and 
the most probable conjecture as to how it first took its rise. 
Mr. Pearson also read an extract from Sharon Turner's 
“* His‘ ory of the Anglo-Saxons,” in order to show how far 
some of our existing Westmoreland superstitions are derived 
from our Saxon ancestors, and then proceeded. 


“ Since writing the above, I have been favoured with one 
or two letters, from which, with your permission, I will now 
give extracts. The first, dated November 24th, 1840, is from 
Mr. Richard Herd, of Howgill, near Sedbergh, giving an 
account of some superstitions still prevailing in his neigh- 
bourhood :— 

“¢The stock of superstition in this neighbourhood, although 
greatly diminished, is still very large. If I had buta retentive 
memory, I should have had a sufficiency for your present 





purpose. Wonderful stories my mother used often to relate 
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of one Dr. Pharoh, who lived in Ortoa parish, such as 
making children fiy up and down the houses, perching like 
swallows on the ceiling, bringing back those who had stolen 
his property by his magical powers. These, with numberless 
others, she used to relate, which all the neighbours were 
ready to confirm ; and to doubt them, you were sure to incur 
their displeasure. But as you seem more wishful to know 
our present stock, I shall begin with a recent case which took 
place the other day. You have, no doubt, heard of a disease 
going amongst the cattle. It was thought the most effectual 
way to stop the infection would be to produce what is called 
need fire. The attempt was made somewhere in Killington, 
a few miles from Howsgill, but it failed because some neigh- 
bour had not extinguished his fire, which is quite necessary 
to insure success. The fire being produced, it was rapidly 
handed from neighbour to neighbour; it arrived in*Howgill 
at a very inconvenient time for those who like sleep and 
warm blankets, for it was just midnight ; nevertheless, most 
of the farmers cheerfully complied, and as cheerfully for- 
warded the fire to their neighbours. A few whose idleness 
outbalanced their superstition remained in bed. I will now 
give you a catalogue of those things many believe in. Taking 
of fire out of burns and’scalds by magical words; stopping of 
blood by the same process. A dog howling three times; a 
cock crowing the same number before midnight; putting a 
stocking on wrong side out; these are all considered very 
ominous things, and bring a gloom on a weak mind which 
will last a whole week. On the other hand, seeing love 
ietters in the burning. candles, sweethearts in their tea-cups, 
have a very different effect, filling the young lads and lasses 
full of joyful expectations which outdo reality itself. Charms 
are believed in by many here. I myself allowed my wife to 





get one for a tooth, lest the loss of it should affect her beauty ; | 


but the charm failed, and her tooth and beauty are gone for 
ever! Through desire of my neighbours, I have sent charms 
from the Whitworth doctors, when I used to pass that way, 
to prevent cows picking the calf, as we call it. 
believed in. A farmer, not many years since, was sure his 
cream was witched, for they could not churn. An old woman 
who was skilled in antidotes was employed, but all her 
magical expedients failed. A neighbour who understood the 
business better was well aware that it was difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to get butter from cows that had all been 
long milked, sent a cow of his that had just calved, to mix 
the milk with that which was witched. Butter was then got; 
and since then I have not heard of anything being witched, 
except a man who is going to marry a second time; and 
those who marry a third time they call worse than witched ! 
We have some who believe in persons having an evil eye, that 
whosoever they look upon before they break their fast will 
not live twelve months. There are others who say that by 
sitting at the church door, they can see all the spirits of those 
who will die that year. And the wisest of us hate to commence 
any important business on a Friday. Numberless other things, 
too numerous and too ridiculous to mention, are blended up 
with the various occurrences of life; and our youthful im- 
pressions are so strong, that although a great majority do not 
believe such nonsense, yet we often act through life as if we 
really believed in them all, Although I am quite convinced 
that superstition has a very pernicious effect upon society at 
large, yet I believe it has a wholesome influence upon some 
characters, who are ill acquainted with the precepts of reli- 
gion ; but by way of getting rid of it, we should take care 
not to allow scepticism to go too far, lest religion and super- 
stition both fall together. What I have related above is still 
believed by many, yet I am happy to say the numbers de- 
crease every year, so that it is very probable that superstition 
and the present generation will disappear together.’ ” 


From another letter, from Mr. Herd, Mr. Pearson read 
the following :— 


“ *Some believe in wise men, and a neighbour of ours of 
the name of Banks consulted one, on some mischief being 
done, and the wind at the time happened to be so great, that 
all the barley was shaken; and the wind has been called 
Banks’s wind to this day. Many believe that bees sing and 





Witchcraft is | 

















oxen kneel, as soon as old Christmas day comes in; and to 
doubt it you are called no better than an infidel! Many, too, 
believe no person can die if pigeon feathers are in the bed ; 
and should the sick person suffer much, the bed or pillow is 
changed. Another piece of superstition is, that if we have 
got money in our pockets when we hear the cuckoo in the 
spring for the first time, we shall have money all the year; 
if none, the reverse. A stone, with a natural hole through 
it, is often suspended among cattle, to prevent sweating. As 
for magpies, we have a certain rule to go by; for one isa 
sign of sorrow, two a sign of mirth, three a sign of a wedding, 
four a sign of death. Young women make many supersti- 
tious experiments in hopes to discover who are to be their 
husbands, which I am not acquainted with.’ 

“Tt is a great pity, Mr. Herd, that you are not; as I am 
sure it would have been interesting, at least to a part of my 
audience. ; 

“ Since I was favoured with Mr. Nicholson’s communica- 
tion, I have had access to a quotation from Dr. Jamieson’s 
Dictionary, through the kindness and intelligence of a Kendal 
lady. Need fire, the Dr. says, ‘ is fire produced by the friction 
of two pieces of wood.’ He gives an account of its bein 
in Caithness in 1788. After describing the mode of 
it, he adds, ‘The fire in the farmer’s house was immediately 
quenched with water, a fire kindled from this need fire, both 
in the farm house and offices, and the cattle brought to feel 
the smoke of this new and sacred fire, which preserved them 
from the murrain. It is handed down by tradition, that the 
ancient Druids superintended a similar ceremony of raising 
a sacred fire annually on the Ist of May. That cay is still, 
both in the Irish and Guelic dialects, called Lu-beal-tin, that 
is, the day of Baal’s fire, or the fire dedicated to Baal, or the 
sun.’ 

“ Tf, indeed, the need fire be a remnant of Druidica] super- 
stition, then the exclamation of the poet— 








* A few rude monuments of mountain stone 
Survive ; all else is swept away!’ 


must be received with some limitation. For when we see the 
present Westmoreland farmer celebrating this superstitious 
rite, is it not probable that we behold the last link of ar 
unbroken chain, that reaches far backward into the remote 
and mysterious past? And, moreover, if we were intimately 
acquainted with the ancient literature of the northern nations, 
we should probably find, that many more of our existing 
superstitions have come down to us from our pagan fore- 
fathers, and date fromm a very distant antiquity; and from 
this circumstance they derive an interest and importance 
that would not otherwise belong to them. 

“ Here it may be remarked, that Caithness is the most 
northern county of Scotland; and as this superstition pre- 
vailed there, it probably still exists in all the intermediate 
counties betwixt, and Westmoreland. Now, as the ancient 
Britons and the Gaelic tribes had a common origin, and as 
the latter were never subdued by any invaders, the need fire 
could not be introduced by them, and we may probably con- 
clude that it is a superstition of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this island, and may therefore boast of a very high antiquity ; 
that it is a relic of the religion of the Druids ; that it is at 
least 2000 years old, probably much older, and is a striking 
instance of the longevity of some superstitions, and of the 
tenacity with which they keep hold of the human mind, this 
having survived the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
invasions, the promulgation of the Christian religion, and all 
the influences of literature and science.” 


FATHER MATHEW’S ROLL. 

A gentleman who lately visited Cork says: --“I was dis- 
appointed in my wish to meet Father Mathew, who was in 
Dublin, where he had enrolled great numbers. I looked over 
the books at his home. They are very neatly kept, and 
resemble large ledgers. The number registered was above 
one million and a half,and there are immense numbers taken 
in the country and registered. I believe the total may be 
fairly stated at two millions and a half.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





—_—_—— 


THE INDIAN MOTHER TO HER DEAD INFANT. 


(FROM MISS POULTER’S “IMAGINATION, AND OTHER 
POEMS.”) 


Twice falling snows have clad the earth, 
Twice hath the fly-bird weaved his nest, 
Since first I smiled upon thy birth, 
And felt thee breathing on my breast. 


Now snowy wreaths will melt away, 
And buds of red will shine around ; 
But heedless of the sunny ray, 
Thy form shall wither in the ground. 


Oft hath thy father dared the foe, 
And, while their arrows drank his blood, 
And round him lay his brothers low, 
Careless ’mid thousand darts he stood. 


But when he saw thee droop thy head, 
Thy little limbs grow stiff and cold, 
And from thy lip the scarlet fled, 
Fast down his cheek the tear-drops rolled. 


The land of souls lies distant far, 
And dark and lonely is the road ; 

No ghost of night, no shining star, 
Shall guide me to thy new abode. 


Will some good spirit to thee bring 
The milky fruits of cocoa-tree ? 

To shield thee stretch his pitying wing ? 
Or spread the beaver’s skin for thee ? 


Oh! in the blue-bird’s shape descend, 

When broad maguolias shut their leaves! 
With evening-airs thy lisping blend, 

And watch the tomb thy mother weaves! 
I’ve marked the lily’s silken vest, 

When winds blew fresh and sun-beams shined 
On Mississippi’s furrowed breast, 

By many a watery wreath entwined. 
But soon they rippled down the stream, 

To lave the stranger’s distant shore ; 
One moment sparkled in the beam— 

Then saw their native banks no more. 











VARIETIES. 


A humane chimney sweeper told a distinguished lady that 
le had superseded the use of climbing boys, upon the humane 
principle. ‘* What do you do,” said her ladyship to the hu- 
mane man, “ instead of using the boys?” “ Vy,” said the 
sweep, “instead of sending a b’y up the chimney, I goes to 
the top of the pot myself, and having tied a string to the tail 
of a goose, I lets him down with a string; and then, my lady, 
he flaps and he flaps away his vings, vich entirely cleans the 
sut out of the chimney altogether.” ‘ Dear me,” says the 
sensitive countess, “‘ but that must be exceedingly painful to 
the goose.’”’ “ Vy,” said the amiable sweep, “ so it is, my 
lady, without no manner of doubt—but if your ladyship is 
partikler as to a goose, a couple of ducks will do just as vell.” 

Dr. FRIEND.—Friend, who was generally what is termed 
mellow after dinner, was once sent for in this state to a family 
of consequence; but the family, not choosing to trust to his 
prescription, sent for Dr. Mead, who came, and, after looking 
at what Friend at written, took the opportunity of paying 
him avery high compliment. ‘ ’Pon my word,” said Mead, 
“if Dr. Friend wrote this when he was drunk, he prescribes 
better than I can do when sober.”—Physic and Physicians. 

There are three things that affect 1 man’s spirits—a dull 
day—an empty pocket—and being in love. 

Honest PripE.—If a man has a right to be proud of any- 
thing, it is of a good action, done as it ought to be, without 
any base interest lurking at the bottom of it. 





“ Massa wants to know if you can’t settle dis small bill 
to-day, kase he wants de money bad,” said a darkey yester- 
day toagentleman. “No,I can’t. This is the third time 
you have come for this money to-day. Your master isn’t 
afraid I’m going to run away, is he?” “ Not ’zackly; but 
look heea,” said the darkey, slily and mysteriously, “ he’se 
a gwoin to run away heself, and darfor wants to make a big 
raise.”—Picayune. 

If a civil word or two will render a man happy, he must bé 
a wretch indeed who will not give them to him. 


SHERIDAN AND HIs Son Tom.—Tom Sheridan, when a 
lad, was one day asking his father (the celebrated Richard 
Brinsley) fur a small sum of money. Sheridan tried to avoid 
giving any, and said, “Tom, you ought to be doing some- 
thing to get your living; at your age my father made me 
work. My father always—” “I beg your pardon, Sir,” 
interrupted Tom, ‘I will not hear your father compared with 
mine.” 

ERROR OF SUPPOSING THE INJURED TO BE UPHELD BY 
A SENSE OF THEIR OWN INNOCENCE.—The world, being 
constantly in the habit of committing vast quantities of injus- 
tice, is a little too apt to comfort itself with the idea that if 
the victim of its falsehood and malice have a clear conscience, 
he cannot fail to be sustained under his trials, and somehow 
or other to come right at last; “in which case,” say they 
who have hunted him down, “though we cé@rtainly don’t 
expect it, nobody will be better pleased than we.” Whereas 
the world would do well to reflect, that injustice is in itself, 
to every generous and properly constituted mind, an injury 
of all others the most insufferable, the most torturing, and 
the most hard to bear, and that many clear consciences have 
gone to their account elsewhere, and many sound hearts have 
broken, because of this very reason, the knowledge of their 
own deserts only aggravating their sufferings, and rendering 
them the less endurable.— Dickens. 


There is much said about the natural disposition and tem- 
per of men; and the fact that any one has a temper which 
is unhappy and unpleasant, is both accounted and apologised 
for, by saying that his temper is “ naturally” unpleasant. It 
is a comfortable feeling to lay as much blame on nature as we 
can; but the difficulty is that the action, to use a law term, 
“ will not lie.” No one has a temper so good that it does not 
need attention and cultivation ; and no one has a temper so 
bad, but that by proper culture, it may become pleasant. 

WELL PREPARED.—Lately, the judge in the court at 
Sydney, intimated that he was very desirous of getting quick 
through the business before him; and immediately on the 
first case being called, up started one of the gentlemen of the 
bar, and vociferated in a loud tone, “I am ready.” ‘ On 
which side are you, Sir?” inquired the judge. Really, your 
honour,” was the learned counsel’s rejoinder, “ I do not know 
which side I am on, but I know I am ready.” 


Addison says in the Spectator, “ If a man could know 
the difference between the passions of a social and anti-social 
nature—would he feel what vice itself is—would he learn the 
genuine sentiments of nature—would he see the best com- 
ment on the decalogue—let him enter into the passions of 
Shakspeare’s Lear, when he feels the ingratitude of his 
children; of Hamlet, when he learns the story of his father’s 
murder; of Othello, when he shudders at Iago’s tale; let him 
reflect on the sentiments of those who had suffered by the 
ambition of Richard, or the avarice of Shylock ; of the cruelty 
and lust of Bajazet ; and he will know the difference between 


right and wrong as clearly as from the best moralist that ever 
wrote.” 
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